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THE TWO-FOLD DUTY. 


Tue duty of the Christian may be considered as two-fold — 
he is to do and to bear God’s will. The whole discipline of 
life is so arranged, that both the active and the passive virtues 
are called into action, each as it shall seem to Infinite Wisdom 
best for the development of the individual character. The 
common, regular demand made on us is that of action. We 
are doers of the will, active, workers, laborers, building up 
something in ourselves, or out of ourselves, achieving some- 
thing for the glory, of God, and the establishment of the king- 
dom of his Christ. Life, in its general aspect, its daily demand, 
is positive, calling on us to do, looking to us to accomplish 
something. And so we feel that sin is to be met in his strong- 
hold, temptation to be resisted at its birth, and all the graces 
which spring from a holy heart to be builded up with care and 
zeal ; that, besides these, humanity demands our interest ; its 
pains, its trials, its distress, or whatever its appeal, are to be 
met and answered ; and then, beyond these, God and the Sa- 
viour and their peculiar demands are not to be overlooked. 
So that the heart of man finds a various, and multiform, and 
pressing work lying before it, and understands that one prime 
law of its being, one prime condition of its happiness, is action. 
The first part of duty is to do God’s will. 

But there is a second part of duty. God has a will to be 
done and a will to be borne. He has placed within us those 
powers of endurance which when developed receive the name 
of passive virtues, perhaps unwisely, and no life can be per- 
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fect in which these have not been developed. They have 
their separate sphere, and produce results which no other can. 
The arena for the first is the heart and the world —it makes us 
laborers for ourselves, for man and’ for God. At some time or 
other, for a longer or a shorter time, just as He sees best for us, 
He calls us away from this busy, active, positive work of life, 
withdraws us from doing, and bids us bear His will. Friends 
who were deeply and truly loved are removed, pleasures and 
luxuries and comforts we had depended on and made as the 
necessities of being are denied, the limbs that had borne us 
freely whithersoever the spirit listed refuse their aid, and the 
compass of one small room, and the comfort of one small bed, 
are all that are left the weakened body for solace and support. 
Plans we had formed, hopes we had cherished, labor we would 
accomplish, all these are snatched from us; we must stand 
aside and let the busy world go on in its busy work, rejoicing 
in its capacity for labor, while to us is left the solitary hour, 
the weary vigil, the bowed spirit, the aching head and fevered 
limbs. God needs that the other duty be exemplified in us, 
and we need to be called away from action to suffering, that 
the perfect character may be established, the two duties blend- 
ed in one life, and the spirit, by the action and the suffering, 
by the doing and the bearing, by the joy and the sorrow alike, 
be fitted for the skies. For so it is in the soul of man as in 
the natural world. The continued presence of God’s sun, the 
unabated fervor of summer, would never ripen the seed to the 
harvest. In the Divine economy, the cloud, the dew, the rain, 
the gentle night bear an important part. Without them frui- 
tion could not be complete. So in the soul. Were it all joy, 
all satisfaction, all comfort in man’s life, the spirit would ne- 
ver ripen for the garners in the sky. The cloud, the storm, 
the night of sorrow and care, cannot destroy, though for a 
little they may hide the sunlight of Divine love. Most im- 
portant are these in bringing out the power and beauty and 
truth there is in man —most essential to preparing him for 
that other state toward which he hastens, where the soul puts 
on angelic garments, and the smile of God is never hid. 

Most needed and most blessed is this second part of human 
duty —and yet how man contrives to close his eyes and his 
heart to the need and to the blessing. Every thing is judged 
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according to his own petty standard. He persists in seeing 
things only as they seem to his own unsubjected spirit. He 
calls that good which ministers to his passing gratification, and 
that evil which takes away any momentary delight. He will ad- 
mit no judgment but his own, and when the hour comes which 
seems best to his Heavenly Father for him to join the number 
of them that must bear, when he is called from active duty to 
sorrow or suffering, his unprepared heart sets itself up in mur- 
murs and complainings, and denies that there is good, or wis- 
dom, or love in the change. And so it happens that though 
God do His part in calling him to bear His will, though the 
Father would thus make him perfect, yet he in stubborn 
pride and wilful neglect refuses to make use of the opportuni- 
ty, and passes on, and goes away imperfect, because he has 
not rightly looked upon, or wisely used this means of perfect- 
ing himself. Nor is this true only of the man who is wholly 
temporal and selfish in his hopes and aims. Sometimes, nay, 
how frequently, is it true that good men, men who have done - 
God’s will, acted well up to the demand made on active life, 
are found wanting when the scales are turned, and their hour 
comes to be quiet, submissive, enduring. He has not arrived 


_ at the true idea of sonship who understands not this two-fold 


necessity, this two-fold blessing. He has but poorly read 
Christ so long as he does not feel that the end of being is un- 
accomplished, when the heart has all its desires, and the affec- 
tions all their demands, who sees not and owns not that sor- 
rows, suffering and sadness have their part in the mighty work 
of spiritual perfection. He has little claim to be his Master’s 
follower who sees no need of these — who denies the existence 
of the blessing they always bring. 

Let any man take a position as simply a spiritual being, as 
wholly and willingly subservient to God’s decrees, whatever 
they may be, and he would at once detect the advantages and 
blessings of the state of endurance to which God calls him. 
He would see Love beaming forth in every trial, and find new 
joy and strength and peace as he nerved himself to meet it. 
He would understand how great a part, of necessity, suffering 
had in purifying the spirit—how much there is in spiritual 
training which health and comfort and action cannot do— 
how essential to bringing out the noblest powers of the 
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soul are these darker providences of God. Active life developes 
but the less worthy part of a man’s nature. It does not call 
into exercise the highest capacities. Never to suffer is never 
to live. It is a little thing, comparatively, to act. It requires 
a certain nerve, a certain resolution, a certain effort, and withal 
a certain amount of principle. There is every thing to urge 
us on. All things about us act. We are but one of a numer- 
ous company. But when it comes to quitting this goodly host 
of actors —to shutting ourselves up away from the sympathy 
of things in the midst of which we have heretofore had our 
being, — when hours and days, and perhaps years, must follow 
each other slowly, and still find us at our weary post, — when 
pain must be our companion, or sorrow our friend, then is the 
time to bring out, that is the sphere for the exercise of, the sub- 
limer virtues of the human heart. Shut out from the society 
it had enjoyed, unable to serve God longer as one of the labor- 
ers in the vineyard, it seeks a closer acquaintance with itself, 
- and with its Maker. How much does such acquaintance re- 
veal to it, to be both acquired and enjoyed —how much that 
health and happiness and business never revealed! How 
much is there to be acquired — to be calm, to be patient, to be 
resigned, to see others busy and happy, and yet not repine at 
our solitude and inactivity. How much to be enjoyed —a 
nearness to God which the sick-room, or the hour of bereave- 
ment alone can give, a power of approaching him which the 
cares and temptations of busy life never afforded, a conscious- 
ness that none of these can interfere to call us off from our 
new found delight, a delicious foretaste of the life of Heaven. 
These, certainly, are something ; and the spirit that has gained 
them confesses that they are worth the price it has paid; and 
if the choice must be between pain and grief with these for 
company, or busy, happy life without them, let it have the 
hours that seem dark, and the way that seems dreary, for the 
darkest season is lighted by the smile of God, and the way 
cannot be so dreary but the spirit of Jesus is there to make it 
plain and straight and smooth. 

The true Christian always feels and responds to this. It is 
not the light alone, nor chiefly, to which he is indebted. Those 
shadows, which to the worldly brood so drearily over all that 
is bright and beautiful, are cherished by him, are in themselves 
beautiful. They are not associated with gloom. The wisdom 
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they have brought is too deep for that. ‘Bhe thorn and the 
bramble have each had their fiower, and they deck the garland 
he has woven and wears on his brow. Go to any one of those 
who, as good soldiers of the cross, have endured hardness, who 
have drunk deep draughts at the Fount of what the world calls 
bitterness. Ask them of their experience, and from whence 
have come life’s truest joys, the spirit’s dearest blessing. I 
know that they will say, “from the hours that all men dread, 
the hours of privation, pain and grief.”” They will tell you 
that they cowered beneath the blow, but have looked up to 
kiss the rod. They will assure you that it had been easy to 
have given way before the torrent which bore down upon and 
threatened to overwhelm them, but that the very sight and 
force of it roused them and nerved them to resistance; and it 
was stayed and turned and made to do their work. I have 
seen such, bravely bearing up against what seemed to be their 
inevitable ruin, strong and confident in the love of God, cheer- 
fully pursuing the appointed task, doing it with their might. 
Earthly joys had fled, but a higher joy was blossoming for 
them in the heavens. The circle of love was broken, and the 
way of life seemed desolate. Yet the less earth had for them 
the more heaven opened of its stores; the fewer they could 
confide in here, the more closely were they drawn to God, till 
they seemed to have no will but his, till every aspiration was 
“not my will but Thine be done.” And as deeper shadows 
drew on, and more appalling uncertainties rose up, sweeter 
and sweeter was the incense that ascended from the altars of 
their faith, and closer and closer their reliance upon God. So 
have I seen some lonely bird, lured from the sunny bowers of 
the South by the first deceitful approach of spring, sit mid the 
boughs of the scathed tree, and pour its whole soul forth in the 
gushing melody of joy, as if all things swelled in in harmonious 
response, while yet the air was full of snowy flakes, and the 
chill wind sighed through the leafless branches, and nature 
shivered in the grasp of winter. Such is the spirit’s song in 
the day of its darkness and sorrow. 

It is a noble thing to suffer. Let it be met nobly. If God 
choose us to be Teachers and workers by suffering, let us be 
ready, and prove 











“How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 
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The path of our pilgrimage is uncertain. We are now of the 
active laborers, called on to do God’s will. It is for each heart 
to answer to itself, and to its God, how it meets that demand, 
how it discharges that duty. We may be called as others have 
been to bear. Our sphere of duty may be changed. We may 
no longer be active, but passive. We may have to dismiss 
joy, comfort, health, friends, any or all the companions we 
have clung to and loved. Be itso. It is God’s will. He 
doeth all things well. Still we are beneath his eye ; still we 
are laboring for him. Let us be at peace, and wait, knowing 
that no man waiteth in vain, that weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning ; that these light afflic- 
tions, which are but for a moment, shall work out for us a far 
more exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory —that the 
sky is always brightest when the cloud has passed away. Let 
us not consider withdrawal from the world or sorrow as the 
chiefest evil. Because we are not laboring for God or for man 
in the dusty ways of life, let us not feel that we do nothing — 
that we but cumber the ground. He can be no cumberer who 
bears G'od’s appointments ; he can never be idle who performs 
the part God assigns him. The strife of the world has its 
charms. Men seem to accomplish much. But there is often 
more accomplished in one small, dark room, at the side of one 
suffering couch, for the individual soul, for the great cause of 
human good, for Christian progress, than the world with all its 
means and appliances can effect. He may do more for God, 
who seems least able, than he whom all look upon as most 
powerful to aid. It is the weakness of man that often helps 
him more than the strength. The Poet expresses this, when 
he says, 
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O Thou whose wise, paternal love 
Hath brought my active vigor down — 
Thy choice I thankfully approve, 

And, prostrate at thy gracious throne, 
I offer up my life’s remains, — 

I choose the state my God ordains. 


Cast as a broken vessel by, 

Thy will I may no longer do; 

Yet, while a daily death I die, 

Thy power I may in weaknes show ; 

My patience may thy glory raise, 

My speechless woe proclaim thy praise. 
. J. F. W. W. 
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MY WATCH. 





MY WATCH. 


Last night I lay with wakeful eyes, 
With eyes that ached and longed to sleep: 
And as the weary hours went by, 
One sound, beside the night-wind’s sigh, 
Stole on mine ear. 


Unseen beneath my pillow lay 

My little watch, and until day 

Its pleasant voice went ticking on 

Speaking of friends and things long gone; 
I loved to hear. 


Aye! take my gems, my sparkling rings, 
My bird, although he sweetly sings, 
My books, beguilers of lone hours, 
My loved and almost loving flowers, 
But leave me this. 


Not for thy pearls and golden case, 

Not for thy true familiar face, 

Not for thy gentle midnight song, 

Dear watch! have I loved thee so long, 
Through wo and bliss. 


The hours thou markest cling to thee, 
Through thee my life still speaks to me; 
The wedding sunshine—when he gave— 
The gloom that settled on his grave, 
Come at thy voice. 


I see again the cradle small 
Where lay my little one, my all, 
Lulled by thy steady tick above, 
Or touching thee with timid love, 
A plaything choice. 


The feverish nights, so sick, so long, 
When flesh was weak and faith was strong, 
When sunk the fire, and round me played 
Strange shadows as I lay and prayed 

For soft release; 


The days when bounding through each vein 
Health made me glad of life again, 

And while my busy fingers flew, 

Unconsciously my nature grew 

In strength and peace ; 
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All these sweet, solemn thoughts arise, 

While rest on thee my tearful eyes, 

Companion of my holiest hours ! 

Coffined with me, and wreathed with flowers, 
. Thou shalt be laid. 


Machinery of wondrous skill 
Wears out in spite of mortal will ; 
Mine must, thou gently warnest me; 
The springs run down, and soon rest we 
In quiet shade. [ 






Peace, peace and stillness for us both. 

To quit life’s uses, art thou loth ? : 

Then, busy monitor, tick on ; N 

To higher tasks must I be gone, } 
Stay thou, and teach! ‘4 


Not of the past alone speak thou, 
Look calmly on the youthful brow, 
Speak gently in the dead of night— 
Oh! of the Future talk! of Light, 
Which man may reach! 
L. J. He 


THE ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 


BY REV. W. R. ALGER. 


An incessant wail rises from all around the earth, in conse- 
quence of the disparity between hope and realization, between 
spiritual ability and tangible performance. The painter throws 
down his brush and turns sadly away from his toil of many 
days, it is such a failure compared with the ideal pictures which 
enchant his soul. The sculptor dashes his chisel to the floor 
in despair, his best statue falls so far short of his conceptions 
of the form he might carve. The poet pines under the clogs 
and impediments which detain him from the heaven of inven- 
tion and the realm of essential beauty. The orator feels the 
chains that cripple his free powers and prevent him from wield- 
ing the possibilities of speech. The penitent sinner grieves 
that he has accomplished so little of the good that lay in his 
power. ‘The good man regrets that he has destroyed so little 
of the evil, and relieved so little of the vice which he might 
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have removed. he scholar sighs over his ignorance, and 
laments that from the ocean of knowledge spread before him 
he has drawn so small a treasure. The philanthropist weeps 
on account of the dreadful evils which needlessly plague the 
earth and make it bring forth thorns, and unnecessarily scourge 
and brutalize the human race. And we all, when laid low to 
die, cry to the merciful Father, — Forgive us, oh God, that 
our real characters and lives have fallen so far short of what 
they might have been! 

The contrast between the actual and the possible in life is 
inexpressibly sad when we look at what is, but most inspiring 
when we contemplate what may be. The most piteous thing 
in the world, is one of those selfish, iron men, who are satisfi- 
ed with the actual, dealing only with visible and tangible ob- 
jects ; exclaiming, ‘visionary,’ ‘ utopian,’ and practically deny- 
ing that there are any better possibilities. ‘The noblest thing 
beneath the heavens, is a man who overcomes all the debasing, 
materializing influences of life, and, standing in the midst of 
the harsh realities of this work-day world, still perceives the 
enchanted ideal land, far away ; catches glimpses of its promis- 
ing visions, and labors, as with an inspired energy, for their 
realization. How unfortunate it is that the contagious hope 
and enthusiasm that flash in the dewy eye, and thrill in the 
bounding pulses of youth should so generally grow cold and 
dim, and so early die out. Oh, if he could but preserve that 
high hope, that glowing enthusiasm, “ carrying the feelings of 
boyhood into the powers of manhood,” what great things 
might he not accomplish. But alas! he mingles in real life ; 
he moves amid the stern facts of the world, and how soon his 
splendid visions fade into the light of common day, and he is 
dragged down from his proud eminence to the world’s low le- 
vel. His early dreams grow dim, and visit him rarely. He 
becomes used to injustice, cruelty and suffering. And when 
he has forgotten the ‘joy and beauty that have passed away 
from earth,’ forgotten the time, which nothing shall ever bring 
back again, ‘of splendor in the grass and glory in the flower,’ 
he joins the great crowd of common men, satisfied with the 
actual, and laboring to perpetuate its evils; unmindful of the 
prophetic voices that forever proclaim the possibilities of uni- 
versal and endless improvement. Surely this should not be so. 
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There is enough, around us and within us, to keep alive a no- 
ble enthusiasm even into latest old age, forbidding us ever to 
lose the freshness of life’s early and generous faith, and sink 
into cold contentment or moping melancholy. 

There is one truth which should be a source of unfailing 
encouragement, overcoming doubt and despondency, and awa- 
kening zeal and industry. It is this. The possible is un- 
changeable and eternal. There it is, over us, inviting us for- 
ever. At any time we will, we may rise up and realize it. 
But the actual is changeable — it may be improved. That you 
may grow wise and just is possible, and that possibility no- 
thing can ever destroy. But if you are ignorant and dishon- 
est your condition may be changed ; the actuality can be alter- 
ed until it is identical with the possibility. This is a great 
encouragement, that the possible good is immutable, while the 
actual evil can be changed. 

Let us now glance, briefly, at some of the aspects of life as 
it is, and as it may be. And first, we will consider the ordi- 
nance of Labor. Life, so far asthe element of labor enters 
into it, presents a scene of strange and sad incongruity. A 
large class of men, whose circumstances place in their power 
the golden opportunities of leisure, pervert their high privile- 
ges into a curse, and instead of filling their days with useful 
industry, make their lives useless by whiling away the time 
in idle amusements or torpid indolence. In luxury and idle- 
hess, setting a bad example, infusing false and pernicious aims 
into others, bringing many vices in their train, their energies 
stagnate of disuse, and prematurely decay under the burden 
of a thousand ills and aches to which flesh was never meant to 
be heir — brought on by absolute need of labor. This is one 
side of the picture, and its counterpart is still worse ; the great 
body of mankind, doomed to excessive and crushing toil, as if 
they were a mere mass of bones and muscles framed. for no- 
thing else. Their chief desire is to get wealth, in order that 
they may get rid of the hateful drudgery of labor ; and often, 
from mere reaction, they become recklessly dissipated and 
abandoned. Delving in mines, stooping in manufactories, 
tugging on land and sea, they become ‘of the earth earthy.’ 
Their spiritual aspirations are quenched. ‘The souls which 
God is calling upward, spin on blindly in the dark.” Their 
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principal hope is to streak their shade with sunshine ; to mix a 
few pleasures in with their sorrowful tasks. Do you point 
them up to God? “ Years have made them blind.” Exces- 
sive toil and grief have left them unbelieving. With their 
miseries they disprove what the preachers teach. ‘“ For God’s 
possible is taught by his world’s loving, and the poor outcasts 
doubt of both.” Such is the appearance of the actual in life, 
in regard to labor. Pernicious idleness on the one hand; on 
the other hand, toil made pernicious by long-drawn severity ; 
and, between the two extremes a few happy exceptions. 

Now what is the possible? Evidently God’s will must be 
that every man should do his share of all kinds of necessary 
labor, that all should fare alike —for He “is no respecter of 
persons.”’ The same thing is also proved by the universality 
of His benefactions. Day and night, air andrain, life, joy and 
the beauty of the universe, are given to all. God’s providence 
and direct gifts are equal and free. Inequality and exclusive- 
ness in external things, poverty, weariness and anguish are 
man’s work, the retributive results of human sin, and of arbi- 
trary and selfish institutions and customs. There ought not 
to be a man in the world forced to work beyond his strength, 
or to work at all in pursuits from which his heart revolts. 


"And this is attainable. If every one would willingly do his 


share of the world’s work, as he ought, it would be realized. 
In the place of excessive and monotonous tasks, repulsive to 
all and hated by all, there would be healthy exercise and at- 
tractive industry, just adapted to the wants and varied to the 
tastes of each. What prevents the experience of this? No- 
thing but miserable pride, senseless ignorance, and the terrible 
power of selfishness, every bit of which is directly at war with 
the whole of Christianity. Let every man drive these from 
his soul, as he can, and perform those uses in life which it is 
his duty to do, —and there shall everywhere be realized an 
entire exemption from all labor which is not at the same time 
useful and delightful both to the laborer and to the world. To 
all alike shall be afforded time, opportunity and incentive to 
cultivate every faculty, to study literature and the sciences, to 
enjoy the amenities of the fine arts, and to reap all the bless- 
ings of a polished and liberal culture. Throughout the world 
there shall be universal equality of rights and privileges. No 
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more shall the agony of a starving nation shriek across the 
ocean while the vast granaries of the rich are bursting in their 
very sight. But by all thrones of hoary despotism, by all cot- 
tages of crushed peasantry, between the sunken hovel of the 
serf and the proud palace of the autocrat—equality. From 
the pompous abode of the bishop to the humble home of the 
vicar, and from the purple dwellings where merchant princes 
recline, to the lowly cabins where toil’s weary children moan 
—equality. Exhaustion and destitution to none, health and 
competence to all. This is Christianity reduced to practice. 
This is the possible ; God bless every effort put forth to make 
it the actual ! 

Compare, also, the limited privileges and results of mental 
and moral culture, as seen in actual life, with their possible 
universality and thoroughness. The choicest fruits, and the 
highest glory of education were just as certainly intended for 
all as they were for any, else why has God given to all minds 
and hearts capable of constantly increasing power and joy ? 
And yet how narrowly the blessings of intellectual discipline 
and of moral refinement are known. What a comparatively 
small number of men walk the earth crowned with the authori- 
tative royalty of noble thoughts, enkinged by the godlike pre- 
rogatives of knowledge and spiritual power. What a large 
proportion of our race are unconscious of their own dignity 
and destiny. What vast numbers are sunk deep in the brutal 
depths of degradation; victims of ignorance and coarseness ; 
slaves of sensuality; buried in the body as in a living tomb; 
untouched by the amenities of culture ; incapable of appreciat- 
ing and enjoying the revelations of science, the speculations of 
philosophy, the strains of poetry, the beauties of nature, the 
harmonies of music, or the select sympathies of soul with soul. 
It is possible to reverse completely this dark picture of human 
life, so that it shall be a rare thing to meet a grossly unculti- 
vated man, not one person in a thousand being destitute of a 
fine taste and a well stored mind. The principal reason why 
mankind have not made more rapid progress in this respect 
than they have, is a most painful and disgraceful one, speak- 
ing, perhaps more loudly than anything else, of the engrossing 
selfishness of the human heart. Cultivated persons of wealth 
and leisure, the leading men of the world, instead of using their 
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position, acquirements, and other advantages to spread the 
blessings they enjoyed, of books, art and ideal freedom, and 
laboring to raise their fellow men to the same level, have — 
with glorious exceptions it is true —but too generally been 
satisfied with the delights of their own favored lives, and paid 
little or no attention to the evils beneath which the great ma- 
jority have never ceased to groan. Surrounded by splendor, 
all their wants gratified, they have forgotten the destitution 
and degradation of the millions, and neglected to speak and 
work and use their all-controlling power, as they might, for 
the amelioration of the condition of mankind, and, in conse- 
quence, evils which they might have removed, have been 
strengthened and perpetuated. Is it notso? In any age or 
land, who have been the mighty reformers who have hurled 
burning truths from palace to cot and poured the glowing coals 
of righteous rebuke upon the world’s naked heart? Not the 
rich and happy. Not the favorite children of this world. No, 
but men who, like Jesus, had not where to lay their heads. 
Men like Paul, who labored with his own hands for his own 
bread ; and like Luther, who was a poor man’s child, and had 
known what it was to beg. Men, who, living in the very 


. midst of the stern realities and woes of common life, have been 


roused by unbearable trials, and have spoken in tones that 
thrilled to the common heart with fearful power, because they 
have felt and suffered fearfully. This fact, that those who are 
most blessed in temporal and spiritual privileges are not gen- 
erally foremost in striving to diffuse comfort and enlighten- 
ment, teaches an ominous lesson concerning the natural ten- 
dency of an easy and prosperous lot to foster selfishness and to 
destroy the spirit of heroic self-sacrifice and toil for the good 
of others. Let those whom it concerns heed it, and may it 
move us all to be faithful to those duties to our fellow men 
imposed upon us by the most solemn obligations of our reli- 
gion. Then shall the actual in life begin to blend with the 
possible, and the time be hastened when the whole human 
family shall contemplate with sympathetic souls, and realize in 
active obedience the truth, beauty and exaltation God has pla- 
ced within their reach. 

Again ; who has not thought with a heavy heart, and even 
with tears, of the unequal distribution of this world’s enjoy- 
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ments, and of the frightful reign of misery among men? Who 
has not felt his very soul moved to pity at some sight of want 
and suffering, till the thought that all this woe was wrong and 
needless and might be removed, has rushed across his sensibi- 
lities like a torrent of fire? What a shame it is that in a world 
so fair and liberal as God has made this, so filled with good- 
ness, so drowned in beauty, and furnishing such ample means 
of plenty and happiness for all — how sad it is that in the midst 
of all this abundance, such great numbers should be starving 
of all hunger, hunger of the mind, hunger of the soul and hun- 
ger of the body, with weeping and anguish perishing for want 
of a little love! Does any one deny the fact? Would to hea- 
ven it were not true. But look around the world. What limit- 
ed numbers have faith in a present, all-merciful God. How 
few realize the blessings of religion and live with constant re- 
ference to immortality. How gross and common are the vio- 
lations of the great law of justice. Behold! poverty, vice, mis- 
ery, sickness, crime and despair; packed together layer above 
layer ; matted and seething in cellars ; crowded and festering in 
garrets ; worn to the bone with toil; gaunt and haggard with 
want ; wild and dangerous with desperation ; unvisited, unpiti- 
ed ; the stream of prosperous life flowing by their very doors 
forever, but never rising to their lips! All this is in the world, 
and much more which no tongue can tell. But enough. 
With a grateful feeling of relief, we turn from the horrors of 
life as it is, to the peace and blessedness in life as it may be. 
It is possible that all mankind shall live together as dear 
friends and very brothers, each one loving God with his whole 
soul and his neighbor as himself; each one, in free and plea- 
sant industry, keeping Christ’s commandments to the utmost, 
in profuse and universal plenty, polished by an unexampled 
culture, clothed with the dignity of unprecedented knowledge, 
and rejoicing in the beauties of perfected art and glorified na- 
ture. All this is possible. Perhaps generations far in the fu- 
ture will still be sighing for its visible establishment. But a 
generation still farther in the future will surely see it; and 
every good man, in the meantime, may do something to speed 
the coming of the glorious day. It is true this is often denied 
and ridiculed, and but few seem to believe it. But why? 
What relevant reason, or shadow of an argument can be urged 
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against it? The only reason in the world why it is not reali- 
zed is, not that there is any fatal obstacle to it in the necessi- 
ties of society, or that it is in any respect impossible, but, to 
speak the plain disagreeable truth, that men are ignorant and 
selfish, and do not labor for it and help each other as they 
ought. Many persons are as ignorant of the true worth and 
destiny of their souls as a pearl is of its value or a flower of its 
fragrance. They are fallen in sin and enslaved by pernicious 
errors and low desires. Of course they do not labor earnestly 
to perfect themselves in the sight of God, which must become 
the chief aim of men before any true millennium can arrive. 
Furthermore, a great proportion of mankind are steeped, to the 
core, in selfishness. Whatever is for their own apparent inter- 
est they pursue, without regarding the claims of others any 
farther than they are compelled to by selfish fears and legal 
enactments. With some qualifications, Ignorance and Selfish- 
ness have possession of the world, and hence come all the evils 
of life. But cannot both ignorance and selfishness be over- 
come and banished? In many an instance they have been, 
and in every instance they may be. And that is all that is ne- 
cessary in order to realize the brightest picture of human life 


_ on the earth that fancy ever drew. Once get men to appreciate 


the immortality of their souls, and the true aims of life, — 
once get them to believe in the Divine Paternity and the Hu- 
man Brotherhood, and to feel the law of love, — once get them 
really to understand the mission of Christ, and to be smitten 
with the radiant loveliness of his character and example — and 
they will begin to work for their own and for each other’s sal- 
vation, with a faith, an energy and a mutual help and sympa- 
thy before which all obstacles to universal peace, plenty and 
joy would melt away like morning mist. And cannot this be 
done? Individuals have done it. And cannot the race? The 
only reason why they cannot is, — that they do not. If they 
will, they can. All is within their own power. Oh that they 
would seize the high privileges vouchsafed to them in the glo- 
rious Gospel of the Son of God, and perform their whole duty ! 
And some time or other, sooner or later, they will do it. The 
motives and the means are becoming stronger and clearer every 
day. Prophets have foretold the time, and God has set his 
seal upon the prophecy. History, pointing along the path of 
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progress, with triumphant voice promises it. The heart of 
humanity prays for it and has hope of it. It has never been, 
but it is to be. The Golden Age is coming yet! Poets have 
sung of it long. 'The noblest ones of earth have labored and 
died for it—and it will come. The great and good of other 
days have gone down into their neglected graves without see- 
ing it—but it will come. The Great Martyr, whose soul 
went up from Calvary, foresaw it, and freely shed his blood for 
it—and it will come. Christianity is pledged in behalf of it, 
that the labors of righteous men shall not be in vain in the 
Lord, but shall surely hasten the day when the happiness of 
man and the glory of God “shall fill the earth as the waters 
cover the deep” — when whatever of wisdom, dignity, love 
and delight is possible to any, shall be actual in the life of 
each. 


PINE BARREN STORIES. NO. III. 
SARAH. 


Tus was an old story among our Pine land neighbors, and 
with them had almost lost its interest ; but the allusions, some- 
times made to it, had so awakened the curiosity of my chil- 
dren, that I consented to go with them to the cottage of the 
dame who was itsheroine, and learn the details from her own 
lips. 

One fine summer day they reminded me of my promise; 
and I being quite ready to fulfil it, we set out early after din- 
ner, the good woman living at several miles distance, and the 
road being scarcely cleared sufficiently to admit of a carriage 
passing very rapidly. 

After nearly two hours hard jolting, unfelt by the young 
people, and scarcely annoying to myself, so insensibly was I 
earried away by their exhilaration of spirits, we arrived at 
Dame Wier’s comfortable tenement. She was not the old 
crone we had expected to see. She was perhaps sixty ; — tall 
and well made, with but a slight inclination to the stoop of 
age. Her grey hair was parted nicely from under a spotless 
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linen cap, and her blue checked apron still retained the traces 
of the iron upon its glossy surface : — Her features were deli- 
cate, and she exhibited indications of a greater regard to per- 
sonal nicety than was common among the country people. 
Her keen grey eyes were restless and had an occasional glance 
of wildness, but the prevailing expression of her countenance 
was amiability. 

She said she could scarcely remember all that occurred to 
her during the time she was lost in the Pine woods ; for it was 
“vears ago,’”’ and besides, her mind, she thought, had never 
been quite right since that time ;—her memory had some- 
times wandered, — but she would do her best to keep the right 
of the story. Accordingly we drew our chairs about her and 
she commenced. 

Could I command the strong, simple, energetic language 
which she used, or would her untutored expressions, many of 
them so touching as to draw tears from our eyes, produce the 
same effect in print, the interest of the little narrative might 
be greatly heightened, but it were vain to emulate the glow- 
ing, homely eloquence of nature; it was for her alone, who 
had suffered, so to describe as to give the story its true interest. 

Sarah was early left an orphan, and bequeathed by her dy- 
ing father to the protection of a distant relative, a Dutchman, 
a petty planter, who being himself a hard working man, brought 
up the child of his adoption as he would have done his own, 
to toil for her daily bread ; nor, though unaccustomed to it till 
now, was this felt as a hardship by the light hearted little 
maiden. At the tender age of nine years she was accustomed 
not only to cook for the family, but to go away miles into the 
woods of Zittra, so were they called after their owner, in 
search of stray cattle. She milked the cows and fed them, 
‘minded’ the turkeys, and worked in the fields when there was 
need. She was not more at home by the family fireside, or 
within the limits of her own little sleeping room, than among 
the countless pines of the forest and under the wide blue cano- 
py of Heaven. 

Thus, early accustomed to labor, she acquired a hardihood 
of constitution and an independence of character, the value of 
which she was thereafter to prove in hard and bitter trial. 
Full of health and buoyant activity, she knew not fear : — and 
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yet there was something allied to it, in the shrinking dislike 
with which she invariably made her rapid retreat on the ap- 
pearance of an individual who was an occasional visiter at 
Zittra. This was a man named Robert, generally called Bob 
Dasher ; a wild, ferocious, daring fellow, who had been a sol- 
dier in the early part of the Revolution, and, as it was whis- 
pered, had committed offences, which, notwithstanding his 
bold carriage, rendered the quietude of his present life a matter 
of necessary caution rather than of choice. In fact Dasher was 
little less than an outlaw. Offences committed at a time when 
the unsettled state of the country rendered it difficult to follow 
up and punish transgressions, had banished him from society, 
and though some few signs of a gentler nature occasionally 
gleamed forth, he was hated by many and feared by more. 

Purposes of barter brought this man twice or thrice a year 
to Zittra, where he made himself welcome by the ready silver 
with which he completed his bargains, and enlivened the fami- 
ly, all but Sarah, with song, joke and story ; — he was dismiss- 
ed nevertheless, next day, by his host with a lightness of heart 
that betokened a sense of relief in his departure. 

Sarah had always listened to his loud oaths and boisterous 
merriment with the intuitive aversion of a pure mind; and 
shrunk even from his slightest notice. A pinch of the ear or 
a plunge of his heavy hand among the untutored ringlets that 
clustered round her forehead were his rude attempts to conci- 
liate the child ; but they had only the effect of adding speed to 
her flight ; and the loud laugh which followed her exit, made 
that young heart to tremble, which recoiled not from the whirl- 
wind and the storm ; and filled with unaccustomed tears those 
fearless eyes that blenched not from the fiercest lightning. 
This nervous aversion seemed to increase with each renewed 
visit of the outlaw, and the first sound of his loud voice was 
the signal for Sarah’s escape into the woods. 

Dasher’s visits to Zittra however, if in no other respect re- 
sembling those of angels, were ‘few and far between,’ so that 
the cheerful tenor of Sarah’s active life could scarcely be much 
embittered by them. She had, however, another annoyance 
that considerably marred her daily comfort : -—it originated in 
the evil and mischievous disposition of a servant girl named 
Myla. The girl’s business had previously been to cook for the 
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family, but, on Sarah’s first arrival at Zittra, Myla was direct- 
ed, after giving the new comer a few weeks lessons in her art, 
to betake herself to the outer kitchen to cook for the blacks. 
The girl felt this to be an indignity, and she hated the inno- 
cent Sarah as its cause. Accordingly every art that her petty 
malice could devise was essayed to render the poor child un- 
comfortable ;— dispersing her poultry, stealing their eggs, or 
worrying her pet kitten. If Sarah turned her back on the 
hommony pot, she would be sure to find it seasoned with salt- 
petre, or some other distasteful ingredient, and however care- 
fully she cleared the coffee for breakfast it often turned out 
unsettled, and the rebuke could fall upon none but herself. 
She knew her malicious enemy, but could prove nothing against 
one who scrupled not at a falsehood, and who had the art ne- 
ver to be seen about at the time such accidents occurred. 
Poor Sarah was at length made to appear, in various ways, so 
often in fault, that Zittra, tired of her seeming carelessness or 
incapacity, came to the resolution of hiring her out, for a year 
or two, in the family of a man named Igle who lived at about 
twenty miles distance. Igle had a wife; while Zittra was 
himself a widower, and he thought Sarah might learn some- 
. thing under the superintendence of a smart mistress. 

It was a grief to the child, thus leaving him to whose care 
her dying father had consigned her. At the first thought of 
going among strangers her heart was nigh to break ; but she 
made no complaint, for she knew the thing was all settled ; so 
she mounted behind her relative on the old bay mare, so often 
fed and fondled by her gentle hand, and went quietly though 
sadly away to her new home. 

It was the second day of January, 17 —. It was the most 
severe winter that had been known so far south, and there was 
snow upon the ground. The pine-barren plantations vary but 
little in appearance. T'o a careful observer the settlement of 
Igle would have seemed the very counterpart of that of Zittra ; 
but to little Sarah it was all unaccustomed and gloomy. She 
had known every pine for miles around her former home ; but 
here the trees and the fences and the out-houses looked strange 
to her: The cattle did not know her nor she them ;—the 
poultry strutted by her as if they wondered what she had there 
to do, —and the dogs rose up and shook their ears and walked 
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away at her approach, instead of coming to lick her hands and 
leap upon her shoulders, as Hunter and Speed had used to do. 

Sarah’s eyes were full of sadness as they followed the re- 
treating forms of Zittra and the mare, as after a parting shake 
of the hand from one, and a tender look from the other, they 
slowly wended their way back through the woods ; and at that 
moment, even the sight of her old tormentor, Myla, would 
have been a joy to her eyes. She had no time however to be 
sentimental, neither was she of a disposition to nourish regret. 
She set about her tasks with animation, and soon with the 
happy pliancy of childhood began to form new interests and 
attachments. She found her work to lie more within doors 
than heretofore, and for this she was sorry ; for she loved the 
forest and the free air, and all those creatures that lived in them. 

At the end of the first week she was in close intimacy with 
the poultry, and knew every cow, horse, dog and cat upon the 
place by its familiar name. 

One night the cows had not come up at the accustomed 
hour, and the boy who always went for them was ill. Sarah 
was asked to supply his place. 

“T could go all about the woods of Zittra,” said she, ‘“ but 
the woods of [gle are strange.” 

She said no more, for though a little distrustful of herself, 
she was eager to be abroad. She prepared with alacrity, and 
taking the two dogs, and glad to escape from the fire-side, she 
set out cheerfully upon her errand. It was a cold evening, 
and she felt particularly happy in the recent acquisition of a 
new pair of shoes: — they were of the heaviest and coarsest 
make, but lightly tripped the feet that wore them, and full of 
spirits she bounded along with her dumb companions, no long- 
er strangers ;, the blood flowed warmly through her veins, and 
her heart was free of care. She leaped and sang and called at 
the top of her voice, for Brindle, Pozey, Bet and White-face : 
She called however and the dogs barked in vain. One path 
after another they followed, but no cattle appeared, and night 
beginning to close in, it was time to give up the search and re- 
turn home. Calling in the dogs, Sarah now began to retrace 
her steps, but after a few minutes, becoming confused with the 
intricacies of the forest, she was suddenly aware that she had 
lost her way. No sooner was this conviction received than she 
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began to run: — the dogs kept closely at her heels — occasion- 
ally she paused and shouted ; —no answer came back, and she 
again pressed rapidly on, breaking through the bushes with 
the speed of a young deer. On—on she went, and her heart 
grew big with apprehension. She found herself at length on 
the verge of an extensive swamp :—she stopped in perplexity, 
but the energy of her courageous spirit was undiminished, and 
turning to the left, where something like an opening appeared, 
she came upon a path which she fancied bore the traces of 
wagon wheels. Sarah felt encouraged, but she was tired, and 
could now scarcely see the way before her, so she lay down 
at the foot of a large pine, and the dogs curling themselves up 
beside her, she fell asleep thinking she would rise at day light 
and pursue the path. 

Often, during that night, in the inquietude of her anxious 
mind, did the child awake and sit up to listen if she could hear 
the sound of wagon wheels, the watch-dog’s distant bark, the 
cock-crow, or any other indication of domestic life; but the 
monotonous song of the winds among the shivering pines was 
still unbroken, and chilled and cheerless, she drew herself up 
again as closely as she could to the body of the tree which 
formed an imperfect barrier between her and the wintry blast. 

The day had dawned when she awoke, and forthwith she 
proceeded on her search, following those slight indications of 
a path which she hoped would lead to shelter and safety. 

Once, as she pursued her doubtful way, she heard the crow- 
ing of a cock ; — she stopped to listen, and the joyful sound 
was repeated. 

It was afterwards ascertained that Sarah had at this time ap- 
proached so near to a farm house, that the people about it had 
indistinctly heard her voice, and remarked the circumstance to 
each other, but the cry not being repeated, it had passed their 
minds without further notice. Often indeed, as she went, did 
the little wanderer uplift her voice amid the solitude of those 
dark woods, in the hope of arresting some chance traveller, or 
woodsman or hunter who might be within hearing. 

Assured now of being in the neighborhood of a dwelling 
house, she rushed eagerly forward till she came to a point 
where two or three paths, more open than the one she had left, 
branched off in different directions. Undecided which to take, 
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she listened attentively but in vain for a repetition of the sound 
which had so cheered her. She thought the instinct of the 
dogs might direct her, but to her repeated, ‘“‘Home sir — 
Home,” the animals only crouched behind, and whimpered as 
if begging her to lead the way. She sat down and waited se- 
veral hours; for she thought that from one or other of these 
cross paths there was a chance of some person’s appearing, but 
disappointed and weary she presently arose and proceeded on 
at a venture. After a few paces she found this path had so 
narrowed as to be no longer perceptible — she quickly retraced 
it and entered another, which after pursuing for nearly an hour, 
brought her again to the verge of the swamp. Disappointed, 
she again hastily sought to retrace her steps, but the path had 
for some time been growing more and more indistinct : — other 
paths branched off from it, and she felt herself utterly bewil- 
dered. She kept up her resolution however, and though not 
knowing whither, wandered on, till at the close of another 
profitless day, she was fain once more to make her bed beneath 
the pines. 

Another day’s wandering and another shelterless night — 
and at an early hour of a clear frosty morning, the unfortunate 
Sarah stood once more on the borders of the swamp, and this 
time she determined to penetrate it. Long, wearisome and 
dangerous was the effort, but she courageously labored on. 
The dogs were of great use in the extremity ; they now took 
the lead; for where they passed on safely she knew she might 
venture, and what their instinct avoided was a caution to her 
steps. She happily cleared the dismal shades before night-fall, 
and was glad to find herself beside a little run of clear water 
glittering, through the crusted surface, along the sands of a 
little Pine Barren. She had unfortunately lost one of her pre- 
cious shoes in making her way through the difficulties of the 
swamp, but she had carefully preserved the other, and now 
found it of infinite value in breaking through the ice and con- 
veying the refreshment to her lips. Her only other nourish- 
ment was the bark of the pine which for a few days served to 
support her strength, but occasioned a pain in the chest which 
obliged her to be sparing in its use. Fatigue had now much 
exhausted our little wanderer; she scarcely slept at all this 
night, and longed for the darkness to pass away that she might 
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again set out, eager to explore the woods on this side the 
swamp, and still hopeful of success. 

At daylight awaking from a short and uneasy slumber, she 
endeavoured as was the custom to spring lightly to her feet; 
but there was a stiffness in her limbs that obliged her to sit 
down and lean against the trunk of the tree. A sensation of 
faintness and dizziness came over her, but after a few minutes 
she aroused herself and went to the brook where she quenched 
her thirst, and bathed her face till with a feeling of refresh- 
ment she ventured to proceed. 

Another day and another she wandered on, while increasing 
fever hourly disabled her. Her courage was not exhausted, 
but her strength rapidly decreased. She could no longer run, 
and though she never gave up seeking for some path that 
should lead from the forest, she went on at a slow pace, and 
the dogs, worn with toil and hunger, lagged feebly behind. 

Sarah had learned one simple lesson; that God would take 
care of her if she was good, and it was the beautiful trustful- 
ness of her nature that thus showed like a courage and endu- 
rance beyond the age of childhood. 

One night, it was the second week of her wandering, as she 
Jay upon her accustomed pillow of earth, she was startled 
amid the darkness by a sound that seemed to curdle the blood 
in her veins. She knew it and recoiled with horror. It was 
the growl of the panther. He was near her, so near that she 
heard his step among the dried leaves, and caught for a mo- 
ment the red glare of his eye. She stirred not; she remem- 
bered what her father had said to her from his death-bed. 
‘Pray to God in the hour of thy need, and he will hear thee.” 
That hour had indeed come to the defenceless child, and in 
the agony of her spirit the impassioned though voiceless 
prayer went up and was heard. The ferocious animal passed 
on, and Sarah’s heart was tranquil. She said to herself, 
“‘God’s power is greater than the strength of the panther,” 
and in a few minutes she was sleeping peacefully beneath the 
forest boughs, and the cold star-light of a wintry sky shone 
through upon her innocent face. 

A new sorrow was in store for Sarah. In the course of the 
next day she was deserted by the dogs: grieved at their 
wretched condition, she had repeatedly urged them to leave 
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her, but now that they were gone she felt the loss of their 
companionship: the sense of utter loneliness pressed heavily 
upon her, and involuntarily she murmured, “ Poor Speed and 
Hunter! Would they have left me to die alone?” And death 
seemed now indeed ready to release her. Child as she was, 
she began to understand that it must be impossible for life to 
animate many days longer a body so worn down by famine 
and fatigue. 

She slept sometimes during a whole day and night without 
intermission. When she awoke it was only to creep to the 
small branch or run, near which she had lain herself down, 
moisten her parched lips, and then fall back again into that 
deep and almost death-like slumber. 

It was the afternoon of the twenty-first day that Sarah lay 
with half closed eyes and faint respiration, while dim visions 
flitted before her of Zittra and Igle and her earlier home. 
Now she thought herself still toiling through the swamp, and 
now again the red glare of the panther seemed to pierce into 
her heart. The wind, as it rustled through the winter foliage, 
brought whispering voices to her ear, and the nodding boughs 
were converted by her sick fancy into familiar forms and faces. 
As thus she lay in a sort of dreamy unconsciousness, she was 
suddenly aroused by the bark of a dog. With an instanta- 
neous resuscitation Sarah sprang to her feet; she listened ; it 
came again; she was sure that only the thick clustering trees, 
and entangled underwood on the other side of the run, sepa- 
rated her from the animal. Collecting the little strength she 
had left she uttered a cry. It was answered. Could she be- 
lieve the cheating sense? Was it indeed the blessed human 
voice she heard? Hope lent new energy and she called again, 
“Help! Help!” 

‘‘Who calls?” cried a rough voice from amid the thickets 
of the neighbouring swamp. 

“Come to me! oh come and take me,” cried the child. 

“T cannot come to you. I cannot pass here with my horse. 
Who are you? What is it you need ?” 

“Oh come: Pray come and take me,” again she cried in 
an agony of terror at the thought of being deserted. “Iam 
a little child: Iam alone: Iam lost: I am dying.” 

There was no answer; but slie heard the crashing of the 
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boughs and the plunging of the horse as he broke his way 
through. Sarah scarcely breathed: a few minutes of terrible 
suspense, and she saw the head of the animal projecting 
through the bushes; a dog leaped out and flew barking to- 
wards her: the voice she had before heard called him back, 
and directly the horseman himself appeared in sight. The 
branch alone now separated him from her, and he stopped and 
gazed in astonishment at the emaciated form before him. 
The dog uttered a low cry and retreated. Sarah moved not— 
spoke not; her arms were extended towards the stranger ; her 
lips quivered ; her eyes dilated with intense eagerness. It was 
no stranger: she knew at once that fierce dark countenance. 
It was Dasher! But to Sarah he was an angel of light. 

In all the long days of her wandering her young heart had 
never been relieved by tears, but they now rolled rapidly 
down her wan cheeks, and she wept not alone. The outlaw 
had looked upon that wretched child and his soul was melted 
with pity. The child and the stern man wept together. Af- 
ter a few minutes Dasher said, in a voice softened to unaccus- 
tomed tenderness, ‘“ Wait here Sarah; I will ride round to 
the head of the branch and come to you.” 

“Qh no, no, no,” she screamed, ‘“‘do not go away: I can 
‘come to you: do not leave me.” 

“You cannot come across, my poor child: do not be afraid ; 
I shall be with you again directly.” 

So saying he turned his horse’s head, but ere he could pro- 
ceed many steps Sarah had plunged into the water. Death, 
instant death, was preferable to being deserted in that forest. 
She who had been a wanderer for three weeks, nor shed a 
tear, nor breathed a murmur, could not now endure to be left 
there alone for a single minute ! 

Seeing her resolution Dasher hastened to her assistance, 
and: after some difficulty she at last found herself seated safely 
on the horse behind him; and clasping her weak arms about 
him, she leaned her forehead against his shoulder and sobbed 


aloud. 
‘And now Sarah,” said the outlaw, “whither shall we 


go ?? 
“To Igle or to Zittra,” she faintly answered. 
“Tt is nine miles either way, and there is no house near 
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that I know of. My own is good fifteen. It will be a hard 
push to get shelter to-night, but we will try. Shall it be for 
Igle or for Zittra ?”’ 

“For Zittra then,” said Sarah, still more faintly; for she 
now began to feel a weakness greater than she had felt before. 
They proceeded in silence. At length Dasher stopped. 

‘Tt is all in vain to think of reaching Zittra to-night. In 
the darkness I have missed the road; and I know not which 
way to guide the horse. I must drop the reins, and he will 
make the best of his way to his own stable.” 

Sarah was unable to reply, and Dasher, perceiving her weak- 
ness, took her in his arms. She had an indistinct feeling of 
relief in being thus supported, and almost immediately, as 
Dasher supposed, she fell asleep. 

The day was dawning when they arrived at the home of 
the outlaw. An old negro woman received them at the door. 
On bringing Sarah into the house they perceived that she 
was in a state of insensibility, and they doubted at first wheth- 
er life were not wholly extinct. They laid her upon a bed, 
and used means for her resuscitation. 

She opened her eyes, at length, and seemed to look with 
pleased surprise upon the faces that bent over her. A tea- 
spoonful of warm coffee was put to her lips, but she swal- 
lowed it with reluctance. ‘The only words she uttered were 
occasionally “water, cold water.” This they feared imme- 
diately to give her. For afew days she was fed very spar- 
ingly upon rice water; after which the desire for food return- 
ed, and piteous were her entreaties while yet it was deemed 
unsafe for her to take more solid nourishment. 

During the first fortnight of Sarah’s wanderings the coun- 
try had been scoured in search of her: dogs had been put 
upon the scent, hunters, and those best acquainted with the 
intricacies of the forest, had been out in the pursuit, but all in 
vain, and for the last week the search had been abandoned. 
Old Zittra alone, stung by self-reproach at having estranged 
from his roof the child he had promised to protect, continued 
exploring the forest, hoping at least that the body of the lost 
child might be recovered. 

Dasher, being absent at the time, knew nothing of the dis- 
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tressing occurrence, until returning home, he had been so provi- 
dentially brought to her relief. 

As soon as it could be done with safety, Sarah was removed 
to Zittra, where she gradually regained her health and 
strength, and became again happily domesticated among the 
objects of her eaily attachment. Myla was still an annoyance, 
but during Sarah’s residence at Igle her artifices had in several 
instances been so brought to light, that she could no longer 
impose upon the credulity of her master. Dasher, from being 
a terror to the eyes of Sarah, had become the first object of 
her grateful attachment. Instead of escaping to the woods, 
she was now the readiest to greet his arrival. And what care 
she took of his horse! the horse that had borne her from 
death to life! Often would she twine her arms around his 
shaggy neck and talk to him of her affection, as if he had 
been endowed with sense to understand her. Most plenti- 
fully she supplied him with provision; his bridle was fas- 
tened under the shadiest tree; and no insect was suffered to 
molest him while he stood at Zittra’s gate. 

Towards Dasher she more timidly but not less tenderly 
manifested her gratitude. ‘Touched by her gentleness, it is 
said that in the course of time the influence of the simple- 
‘hearted child so affected his feelings and habits that in la- 
ter years he was transformed to a good and quiet member 
of the community. 

Sarah grew up in her simplicity, her kindheartedness and 
her usefulness. She was married early to a deserving part- 
ner, and is now the mother and the grandmother of twen- 
ty-six children; respected and beloved among them, and re- 
joicing in their virtuous prosperity. A.M. W. 











LINES 
ON THE RELEASE OF A MUCH-TRIED CHRISTIAN. 


Her work is done—-her warfare ended— 
Her earthly trials all are o’er— 

Her spirit hath to God ascended— 
Her place shall know her here no more. 


Behold how calmly there she slumbers, 
Each wrinkling trouble wiped away ! 
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Earth’s load no more the soul encumbers— 
Its wings are clean from clogs of clay. 


Tread with soft step and forehead lowly, 
As ye draw near yon saintly bed, 

Though naught can break the rest so holy 
That reigns around the pillowed head,— , 


Till the last trumpet’s solemn warning, 
Re-echoed through the boundless skies, 
Shall usher in the eterna] morning, 
And bid the slumbering dead arise. 


She slumbers well, His angels round her, 
Who “ giveth his beloved sleep” ; 

Waiting and watching, Death hath found her— 
Oh, not for her, ye mourners, weep! 


Oh, not for her shed tears of sorrow, 
Around whose brow, with dawning rays, 
The light of that eternal morrow 
In pure and placid sweetness plays. 


Her work is done—her warfare ended— 
That work was hard—that warfare sore— 
Yet, thanks! her spirit hath ascended 
To be with Christ forevermore ! c. T. B. 


EVENING PRAYER. 


“Lighten our darkness, oh Lord, we beseech thee, and by thy great mercy 
defend us from all perils and dangers of this night, for the honor of thy name, 
through Jesus Christ our advocate and Mediator. Amen.” 

Evening Service of King’s Chapel. 


Ox thou who dwellest in eternal light ‘ 
Beyond our feeble sight, 
Who guidest and upholdest all things still 
By thine all powerful will ; 
Send down upon our eyes a heavenly ray, 
And turn our darksome night into a perfect day. 


Oh leave not to be troubled or afraid 
The creatures thou hast made ; 
Like children, we without thy guiding spark 
Are fearful in the dark ; 
Sustain then us by thy almighty power 
When terrors seen affright, or unknown dangers lower. 
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And when the shadowy and solemn night 
Shall shroud our earth from sight, 
Oh let no spiritual darkness lie 
Upon our inward eye ; 
But may the light of heaven still grow more clear 
As on our outward sight gathers the darkness here. 


When through the heavens with stately motion slow 
The full orbed moon shall go, 
May all our thoughts be turned to him who lighted 
The path of man benighted, 
Who brightened all the chambers of the tomb, 
And poured the beams of heaven upon its awful gloom. 


But if perchance behind a sable cloud, 
, The moon her face doth shroud, 
Bid us have faith, that though the night be long 
The day shall surely dawn, 
Bid us look steadfastly upon the skies, 
And watch the brightening east, to see the morning rise. 


And when we see that welcome night descend 
That gives our labors end ; 
The night that calls the weary to repose, 
And bids all sorrow close— 
In faith and calmness may we pass away 
And wake in heaven at last, to an eternal day. 
L. Es G, 


THE NEW CREATION. 
A SERMON, BY JOHN WILSON. 


2 Corintuians v. 17. Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things are become 
new. 


Ir will be observed by the most careless reader of the New 
Testament, that the change effected on the hearts and minds 
of the primitive believers in Christianity is represented asa 
new birth, or a new creation. ‘The metaphor is at once beau- 
tiful, appropriate, and forcible. Indeed it would be diffi- 

VOL. V. 43* 
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cult to find any other so well adapted to convey an idea of 
that total change which took place in the opinions, views, feel- 
ings, motives, habits, lives, of those who were converted from 
Paganism and mere Judaism to the blessed religion of Jesus 
Christ. Before the old creation, the universe is represented as 
having been in a state of utter chaos and confusion; the earth 
was without form and void; darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. But the Eternal and Almighty One spake the word, 
and there sprang into existence order, beauty, light, and glory. 
Instead of vacuity or inert matter, there was space filled with 
worlds of breathing, living, intelligent beings; and, in lieu of 
profound darkness, there were sun, moon, and stars, to give 
forth their heat or brilliancy, to sustain and cheer the earth by 
their genial influences, and to pour their rays of pleasure and 
blessedness on the heads and hearts of God’s children. 

So also, prior to the new creation effected by the gospel, 
existed a complicated chaos of error, vice, and superstition. 
The densest spiritual darkness reigned everywhere; the hu- 
man mind was in a state of blank; the human heart in a con- 
dition of debasement. Man’s intellect was perverted or blind- 
ed; his moral powers and ‘capacities stunted or narrowed. 
Grovelling in the earth, he had neither the will nor the power 
to raise his eye to heaven; absorbed and bound down by the 
fleeting things of time, its false pleasures, its puny distinc- 
tions, and hollow ambitions, he was unable to aspire to and 
follow after the solid, enduring, elevated bliss and glories of 
immortality. But the spirit of the Omnipotent moved over 
the face of this profound moral deep. The Holy One of eter- 
nity, the Father of mankind, once again sent out the fiat of 
his creative will, and spoke into existence, by means of his 
best beloved Son, a more wondrous and beautiful world than 
the material universe ; a world which was to be enlightened 
by an unsetting sun, adorned by unfading flowers, blessed by 
fruits more precious and cherishing than ever met the eye or 
gratified the taste of man; the fruits of faith, hope, and love: 
faith to cheer and console his heart, hope to invigorate his 
best and noblest affections, love to bless him now, henceforth, 
and for ever. Thus was there anew creation: old things 
passed away, and all things became new. 
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I do not attempt to deny, that, at the era when Christianity 
was announced, knowledge was more generally diffused, and 
civilization more extended, throughout the world, than at any 
former period. By the prowess of their arms, the Romans had 
brought every known people under their dominion, and had 
disseminated, wherever they went, a portion of their own ge- 
nius, and of the literature and arts of Greece. The Jews 
themselves had been transplanted among different nations, and 
must have modified to some extent the rude and cruel worship 
of the people by whom they were surrounded, chiefly perhaps 
by means of their simple and sublime books, which had been 
rendered into the most refined and universal of all languages. 
Thus was there at the world’s command a treasure of litera- 
ture, embodying the thoughts and actions of the great poets, 
orators, historians, and sages, who had done honour to the 
states or nations from whom they sprung. The temple of 
Janus, too, was closed; the din of arms was unheard ; and all 
were left at liberty to revel undisturbed amid the sensual plea- 
sures or the intellectual enjoyments which they possessed. 

But notwithstanding this universal cessation of public war, 
this acme of civilization, this great diffusion of the arts and 
. Sciences, this more extended knowledge of Gentile philosophy 
and Jewish instruction, the world in general was intellectually 
blind to the importance and vitality of true religion: it was 
morally debased and corrupt—* the whole head was sick, and 
the whole heart faint.”” The disciples of Moses lost sight of 
all the pure and elevating spiritualities of their faith; and the 
successors of Socrates, Plato, and Cicero, the iron-minded Ro- 
mans and the cultivated Greeks, either wandered amid the va- 
garies of skepticism, or, with the more barbarous tribes around 
them, bowed down before the gods of their vain imaginations. 
The God of revelation and of nature was not in their thoughts ; 
a religion of self-sacrifice and of holy love was undiscernible 
in their feelings and their actions. 'To use the language of 
St. Paul, they “changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshipped the creature more than the Creator.” They were 
“filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness.” They were “full of envy, 
murder, debate, deceit, malignity.” They were “ backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
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things, disobedient to parents, without understanding, cove- 
nant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmer- 
ciful.” 

In the midst of this intellectual light and moral darkness, 
the great Anointed of Jehovah made his appearance, as a poor, 
mortal man, in an obscure village in a despised province of 
the Roman empire. He offered to the acceptance of mankind 
a religion which courted the inquiries of the most acute and 
skeptical, and which was intended to remodel a corrupt and 
sinful world. He proposed a system of truths, the reception 
of which would abolish Jewish bigotry and ceremonial, and 
cast down every image of idolatry that was worshipped either 
by Greek or Barbarian. Instead of prostrating himself before 
the mental abstractions of the Gentile philosopher, the stocks 
and stones and animals of the Egyptian priest, or even the 
mere Jehovah of the Hebrew prophet, he bowed in spirit 
and in truth before the God of the universe, the Parent of 
all mankind; and, in conformity with his own example, 
taught the sublime lesson, that neither to the mountain of Geri- 
zim, nor to the temple of Jerusalem, was the worship of the in- 
finite Father to be restricted ; that the only true worship was 
that which was unconfined to times and places; that the 
temple of the living God was the pure, benevolent, and pious 
mind,—that mind which discerns a Father in its God, and a 
brother in a human being. This poor but godlike man, this 
lowly but heaven-taught Nazarene, goes up and down his na- 
tive land for afew short years, setting forth by word and 
deed the great principle which I have mentioned ; himself de- 
spised by his brother Jew, and unrecognized beyond the lim- 
its of Palestine. At the commencement of his wanderings and 
his toils, he selects a few obscure individuals, fishermen and tax- 
gatherers, to be his friends and fellow-laborers ; draws them by 
his moral superiority to enlist themselves as his disciples and 
apostles, and at various times and in different manners teaches 
them with much difficulty the beautiful lesson of Paternal 
love and human brotherhood. At last is he betrayed by 
one of his chosen followers, denied by another, forsaken by 
all of them, and condemned and crucified by his country- 
men as a common malefactor. From the confines of the 
tomb, however, he rises, meets again his favourite band, 
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commissions them anew to preach the everlasting gospel, 
bestows on them his valediction of peace and love, and as- 
cends in their presence to his Father and his God. 

No sooner has their divine Master left them, than these 
poor, humble, uneducated, frightened men appear with one 
accord in one place, are filled with additional supplies of 
God’s inspiration, and depart into the wide world, to an- 
nounce with their lips and their lives the joyful intelligence 
which they had received from Jesus, that God is a Father, 
man a brother; that the Parent of creation, and he alone, 
is to be worshipped with every power and affection of the 
soul; and that the children of his hands and of his love 
are all to be regarded as proper objects of mutual aid and 
strength,—counselled to despise whatever is false, wrong, 
wicked, and urged to follow the true, the right, the good,— 
to seek the improvement and elevation of their moral, na- 
ture. In a few years, these benign principles, so alien to Jew- 
ish bigotry and Gentile pride, are seen to prevail among the 
nations. The descendants of Abraham are many of them 
learning that “God is no respecter of persons; but that in 
every nation he who feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him.” The outcasts from God’s family, who 
doubted, and scorned, or disbelieved, and grovelled in the 
dust, are now imbibing the practical knowledge of the one 
only true God, and of the Son of his love, the great Teacher 
and Guide of eternal‘life. The phylacteries of the Pharisee 
are thrown to the winds; the skepticism of the Sadducee 
gives place to a belief in the spirituality of man’s soul; and 
the idolatry of the Pagan, whether the result of mental arro- 
gance or moral depravity, is exchanged for the humble but 
enlightened adoration of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The proud Rabbi, and the no less pompous 
priest, lose their wonted influence ; the school of sophistry no 
longer resounds with the praise of false, pernicious lore; the 
temple of vice and superstition is falling into ruin, deserted by 
its former devotees: the chair is empty of its teacher, the altar 
of its god. Human beings snap asunder the moral and spiritual 
fetters that had for ages been thrown around them, and rise to 
the consciousness of being men, made in the image of their Crea- 
tor, and inspired with the breath of their Almighty Father. 
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They burst from the leading-strings of infancy, weakndss, and 
servitude, and spring into the regions of manhood, strength, 
and freedom. They are now transformed in their affectionss 
motives, opinions, moral habits; they have been created anew 
of God; and, in so far as they have put on Christ, and walk 
in him, they are “a new creation: old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are become new.” 

Surely a change so great and extensive as this was, a change 
from the lowest depth of degradation, vice, and impiety, to 
the highest elevation in holiness of character and excellence 
of life, is worthy of being called a new creation, the spiritual 
workmanship of God. The language was exceedingly appro- 
priate in relation to the altered circumstances which took place 
in the first age of the Christian church, to the new views, the 
purer motives, the higher aims, the more blessed hopes, which 
influenced the minds and hearts of those who had been trans- 
planted from the dungeon of moral darkness and error to the 
realms of freedom, truth, and light ; who had been converted 
from the power of Satan, and reconciled to God by Jesus 
Christ. 

Whether the phraseology referred to is so well adapted to 
the circumstances of the present day and generation is a dif- 
ferent question. Christians have been too much in the habit 
of regarding the words of Jesus and the apostles, which were 
specially addressed to the men of their own time, as exactly, 
if not literally, applicable to persons of all ages and nations; 
and have hence deduced doctrines which are inconsistent with 
the aims of the gospel, and which cannot bear the scrutiny of 
reason. Amongst others may be mentioned in particular the 
dogma of the new birth or regeneration, supposed to be effect- 
ed in a supernatural mode by the spirit of God in the soul of 
every true believer ; a regeneration produced without the co- 
operation of the individual himself, and at a certain moment, 
which is definitely marked out, and may be remembered and 
spoken of. I would not be understood as denying, that the 
Author of our spirits may, in the inscrutable workings of his 
providence, so arrange the diversified events of the sinner’s 
life, as to arrest him in the course of his evil doings, and lead 
him seriously to ponder over his condition, to repent of his 
Vices and crimes, and to live a Virtuous and holy life. But I 
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much question the truth of the doctrine, that every one, with- 

out exception, must undergo the process of a new birth, such 

as is commonly understood, before his soul can be saved; for 
I have no reason to doubt that many havé received, in child- 
hood and youth, the elements of a Christian education; that 
they have been taught from their earliest years to love the 
Lord their God with all their heart and miud and strength, 
and to promote the improvement and happiness of the beings 
by whom they are surrounded; who, therefore, though in 
many respects imperfect and sinful, do not require a total reno- 
vation of their moral nature, but need chiefly to be urged to 
proceed, without stopping or looking back, in the course of 
love, truth, and righteousness, in which they were instructed 
torun. I much question the propriety of always pointing to 
great events and extraordinary circumstances, as the source of 
repentance and newness of conduct. For such a representa- 
tion of God’s dealings with man seems to encourage the sin- 
ner either to go on in his career of wickedness, or to despair 
of reformation and mercy, till a certain and unknown pericd 

should arrive, when he will sensibly feel within his soul the 
promptings of special grace and pardon; whereas a man’s 
daily and hourly experience proclaims, in no feeble terms, the 

necessity of throwing off the habiliments of sin, of clothing 

himself with righteousness, and of becoming a better and a 

nobler being at every step he takes in the journey of life. 

And I question much the justice of equalizing the best with 

the worst of mankind, of filling the minds of the virtuous 

and pious with vague fears and misapprehensions, and of urging 
all, without distinction, to address the throne of grace as that 
of a Being whose pardon must be extorted by convulsions of 
the soul, as if he were an inexorable Judge, willing to con- 
demn, not a God of love and compassion, desirous of the sal- 
vation of all his children. 

But, my friends, whilst I disagree with the mode in which 
Christianity is so frequently presented by the advocates of 
popular dogmas, who have too literally applied the language 
of Scripture to a state of things different from that which ex- 
isted in the days of Christ and the apostles, I am not sure 
whether we, who boast of possessing more rational and en- 
lightened views in religion, have not erred in the disuse of 
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Scripture phraseology, much of which, though peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the early age of the Christian church, may yet 
occasionally be employed with beauty and emphasis to illus- 
trate the doctrines of our most holy faith, and to enforce the 
cultivation and practice of moral and spiritual excellence. I 
cannot look around me, and compare what now is with that 
which once existed, without believing that Christianity has 
produced a new creation, and is still producing further and 
nobler developments of moral renovation. I behold literature 
and philosophy becoming more and more. impregnated with 
the seeds of the gospel; not always, indeed, embodied in the 
form of religion, but still sublimated by the spirit of justice, 
freedom, and humanity. I feel the vivifying breath of our di- , 
vine Master in every work and institution which aims or is 
adapted to refine, elevate, and improve the condition of my 
fellow-creatures, to extend the blessings of education, to abol- 
ish the crushing dominion of monopoly, despotism, and servi- 
tude, and to advance the kingdom of universal love and 
peace. I see a new order of things in the tendency there is, 
amid all our pursuits after wealth and distinction and worldly 
honour, to bring down the high from their false elevation of 
material grandeur, and to raise the low to the true altitude of 
moral greatness. I discern a regeneration in the workings of 
society, from the birth of an idea which seems to be growing 
stronger and stronger every day, namely, that men and women 
are to be regarded with respect and reverence, in -proportion, . 
not to what they have, but to what they are; not in relation 
to their external privileges and ,possessions, but to their feel- 
ings and thoughts, developed and cultivated by the exercise 
of virtuous and praiseworthy deeds. I see Christianity herself 
becoming disrobed of the gaudy investiture which was for 
ages thrown around her; shaking off the corruptions which 
grew upon her form, and subdued her spirit ; tearing away the 
bandages of creed and ceremonial which stunted her growth, 
and impeded her progress ; and determined to be no longer en- 
tangled with the yoke of bondage, but to stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ had made her free. So far, then, 
as this has been accomplished, so far as the spirit of the age 
is Christian in its aims and in its tendencies, in so far is there 
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a new creation. Old things are passing away ; all things are 
becoming new. 

From the strain of these remarks, exhilarating and hopeful 
as they are, you will, my friends, perceive that I speak of the 
moral creation, in respect to the generality of mankind, as yet 
incomplete. There still exists on the face of the earth a 
great mass of ignorance, vice, and misery, which must be 
removed or destroyed, ere that renovation can be effected for 
which God commissioned his Son, and Jésus laboured and 
suffered and died. A no small portion of the world, and even 
of Christendom, is still lying dead in trespasses and sins. 
In many districts of the globe, the blessings of civilization 
are altogether unknown; in others the march of improve- 
ment, so far as it relates to the arts of polished life, has 
been accompanied by the introduction of new forms of mo- 
ral and spiritual evil; in others, again, the wrongs of God’s 
poor, enslaved, feature and soul-darkened children, are yet 
unredressed ; and in many the name of Jesus is either alto- 
gether unknown, or, if heard of, scorned and despised. 

Even in our own land, the birth-place of the great and good, 
and the island of light and liberty,* where there are at work 
sq many agencies of physical comfort, intellectual improve- 
ment, and religious culture, there are thousands of human be- 
ings, both in the agricultural and manufacturing districts, who ° 
are either in a state of destitution, or in a condition still more 
deplorable, in that of spiritual death. Where are to be found 
the sources of moral vitality and strength among a people, 
many of whom, with all their endeavors, cannot earn for the 
support of themselves and families more than seven or eight 
shillings per week ?—where amongst men who, drawn from 
the poorest of the poor, are now receiving high wages for 
their labor, but who had not previously acquired those tastes, 
principles, and habits, by which they might have been enabled 
to guide their steps aright ?—-where among those who are 
trained to the slavish mechanism of a military life, and who, 
when called on by reckless cupidity or false glory, are com- 
pelled to slaughter their fellow-creatures, and perish them- 
selves by the very swords which they lift against others ? 


: * Great Britain. 
VOL. V. 44 
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In all such cases there are but few of the elements of in- 
ward, personal, moral culture and advancement. The parties 
themselves, sunk so low in degradation and misery, are in 
want of the means by which they might be enabled to rise 
above their present condition, or consciously to assume that 
bearing and responsibility which should belong to immortal 
beings. The spiritual creation here required must, to a great 
extent, proceed from a foreign source. It must engage the 
benevolent and lively attentions of those who have the will 
and power to be useful to their fellow-creatures. It must in- 
cite them to remove the causes which are productive of this 
mass of evil, to provide a better education for its victims, to 
impart to them principles on which they may themselves erect 
nobler characters, to furnish them with materials out of which 
they may effect a new creation in their feelings, thoughts, 
aims, acts, and expectations. Let, my brethren, our sympa- 
thies and exertions be strongly directed in favor of those un- 
happy classes of our countrymen aud of our kind. Let it be 
our aim to do whatever lies within our power to spread, both 
at home and abroad, whatever is conducive to the physical 
comforts, the intellectual and moral improvement, the tem- 
poral and the eternal happiness of our fellow-beings. Let us 
hail with delight every attempt to disseminate useful know- 
ledge, to break the factitious barriers which have been erected 
between one class and another, to destroy aught that would 
starve the body, narrow the mind, or deaden and debase the 
heart ; that would crush humanity to the earth, or retard its 
progress to perfection and to heaven. Let us, in particular, aid 
in sending forth the vivifying and refreshing streams of the 
gospel to every nook and corner of the land, if not to the re- 
motest districts of the globe. Let it be the prayer of our 
hearts, and the work of our hands, that everywhere may the 
name of Jesus be honoured, that his character be revered, that 
his precepts be obeyed, that his love for mankind be met with 
grateful returns from the lips and the lives of all. This is, 
indeed, a great work, which, to be realized, will require the 
united and persevering exertions of the benevolent and self- 
sacrificing for many years; and we, who are so circumscribed 
in our numbers, and so humble in our means, may be unable 
to effect much of this contemplated improvement, this new 
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creation, of our race. But, my friends, still is it our duty 
to act in proportion to our several abilities; to employ our 
talents, whether they be considerable or inconsiderable, so 
as to have a beneficial influence on the minds and hearts 
of others; so as to assist, however feebly, in effecting a re- 
generation in the physical, intellectual, and moral circum- 
stances of our brethren of mankind. If we all do whatever 
lies within our power, we shall at last accelerate the period 
of an entire new creation, when old things will have passed 
away, and when all things will have become new. 

I cannot conclude, without saying a few words as re- 
spects the applicability of the text to our own personal im- 
provement. Such a change, indeed, of our wills, motives, 
and aims, as was requisite in the conversion of the Jew 
and the Gentile to the practical belief of the gospel, may 
not be necessary in the more enlightened and advantageous 
circumstances in which we are placed, so that, in order to be 
Christians, we must undergo the process of an entirely new 
creation. But there can be no question that, to a greater or 
less extent, we are all, the best as well as the worst, sinners ; 
that the most perfect among us have some besetting sin, 
some faulty disposition, some pernicious error, some improper 
or undue passion, some selfish desire, some low aim, which 
narrows our soul, which damps our virtuous energies, which 
impedes our growth in grace, which obstructs us in our path 
to spiritual excellence. Let us not, my friends, deceive our- 
selves by imagining that we are already perfect; that, because 
we have received a Christian education, and are in possession 
of Christian privileges,—that, because we may stand fair in the 
eye of the world, which judges more from external appear- 
ance than from inward reality, we have therefore no need of 
regeneration, or of a new creation, in any of those feelings 
and acts which, combined, form our characters, and influence 
the whole tenor of our lives. 'True we may not be guilty of 
the grosser crimes which so thoroughly pollute or debase our 
nature. We may be neither impious in relation to God, nor 
manifestly unjust or cruel to man. But we may want that 
purity and elevation in our motives which can be tested only 
by accordance with a divine rule, that sacred regard to prin- 
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ciple which acts without making inquiry as to the opinions 
of others, that devotedness to duty which dares at no time to’ 
shrink from its performance; we may, in short, want some 
element of the perfect man, have need of some increase of 
righteousness, faith, and charity, ere we attain to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ. Can any of us lay 
our hand upon our heart, and say that we are as conscientious 
in our transactions with our fellow-men, as sympathising and 
kind towards the suffering, the poor, and the unfortunate, as 
strict and denying in the government of our thoughts and de- 
sires, as grateful to our heavenly Father, as devoted to his 
will, and as resigned to his dispensations, as we ought to be? 
Do the pleasures and honors and distinctions of the world 
never occupy too much of our attention ? never seduce us from 
the pursuit of the more refined and noble, the spiritual and 
heavenly purposes of our existence ? 

If we cannot answer these questions to our perfect satisfac- 
tion, then, in some particular element of our moral nature, 
must we feel a need of change ; then must we desire that some 
of our old motives, feelings, deeds, and pursuits, should pass 
away, and be exchanged for those which are new. This reno- 
vation of our nature is unquestionably the great work of God 
and Christ ; but which, however, is to be effected, not in spite 
of us, but by our own co-operation and effort. Let us there- 
fore, my friends, unremittingly endeavor to mould our tem- 
pers and wills in accordance with the spirit of our divine 
Master, which was that of God himself. Let it be our firm 
purpose and undeviating aim to be Christians in thought, 
word, and deed; in the language of St. Paul, to be “in 
Christ,” to be morally united with him who was one with 
God; to be that new creation which is effected by God 
through the life, labors, and death, of his well-beloved Son. 


Amen. 
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ANGEL VISITORS. 


(Written in London during a severe illness, August 25, 1848.) 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT, 


Suvr out the light—the curtains draw— 
Ay—closely as you will— 

With eyelids sealed those forms I saw— 
And there I see them still! 

Ye cannot chase the angel band, 
That haunt me from the dead; 

In shining vesture still they stand, 
And shine around my bed! 


Four spirits linked in death to mine— 
And loved in life how well! 

Arria’s and Lizzy’s—Ida thine— 
And thine fair Isabel, 

My soul’s sweet sisters! do ye bend 
To bring my summons now ? 

Shall this wind bgeak the reed ye tend, 
Or, must it only bow? 


I suffer—as you suffered here— 
I hope—I trust—like you— 

I long to share your heavenly sphere, 
And all our love renew! 

O, selfish thought! Can I forget 
The loved on earth that weep ? 

The watchful eyes that o’er me, yet, 
Their patient vigils keep ? 


In tender tones they whisper, “ See, 
How Joy hath heaped her store! 
How Fame her pinions spreads for thee! 
And Wealth would treasure pour! 
Think on thine own bright land—and live 
For all who wait thee there! 
A myriad tongues shall welcome give 
In shouts that rend the air! 


*‘ Think—when you sought a foreign shore 
Think of their parting cheers, 

Their ‘God-speed!’ murmured o’er and o’er— 
Think of their parting tears!” 
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Nay, talk not now of that gay crowd, 
Or all their voice would give, 

Nor wealth, nor fame, nor plaudits loud 
Could make me wish to live. 


Not all the laurels ye could wreathe 
Could ease this aching brow; 
Not all the praises ye could breathe 
Could sound in music now : 

A holier strain is in mine ear, 
And crown before mine eyes, 
The tones of earth I cannot hear, 

Nor see but yonder skies. 


Yet, if awhile you’d have me stay, 
Talk of a father’s tear, 

Of lovely sisters, far away, 
Of friends, as kindred dear ; 

And take me in thine arms—Beloved, 
Once more that fond caress, 

Tell me that Love thy Heaven hath proved, 
And whisper, “ Live to bless ! ” 








EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. NO. X. 


Printep Sermons have declined a little in number, within the last 
few months, though not in quality perhaps. It may be that the fashion 
has only lulled during the hot season. We have before us three or 
four that ought to have received an earlier acknowledgment; one 
preached by Rev. E. E. Hale before the Charleston Unitarian Book 
and Tract Society, in answer to the question, ‘ What is the worth of 
Doctrine ?”—a pertinent, forcible, cumulative course of thought, in 
significant and emphatic words,—not too many of them,—out of an en- 
ergetic mind ; another preached to his people in July by Rev. F. A. 
Farley, on “ Military Glory,”—the text, viz: ‘“‘ The glory of the celes- 
tial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another,” being hardly a 
fair one, because military glory is not a fair specimen even of the dig- 
nity of the terrestrial—the occasion being the Sunday after the public 
obsequies, in New York and Brooklyn, of officers who fell in the 
Volunteer service in Mexico,-—one of those discourses that are sure to 
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excite interest, by adaptation to the state of the public mind as well as 
by intrinsic merit,—an independent protest against the crime of war, 
not without discrimination, and an impressive warning against that insane 
passion for carrying arms and epaulettes, which mingles wickedness, 
misery and folly in about equal proportions ; another, by Rev. Arthur 
B. Fuller, of Manchester, N. H., in ** Vindication of Unitarianism from 
Popular Charges against it,”—an excellent example of the Apologetic, 
or defensive style in controversy,—suited to the meridian where it was 
delivered,-cogent, candid, comprehensive, and convincing, one would 
think, to multitudes who are kept in ignorance by policy, and system- 
atically deliberalized by narrow education and narrow prejudices ; and 
another still by Rev. John Weiss, on ‘* The Least of Two Evils,”—a 
phrase for which politicians have become responsible, both grammatically 
and ethically, and one that may be taken asa tolerably fair exponent 
of the present posture of our political Christianity ;—a lucid, straight- 
forward, manly statement of immutable truths, capable of giving no 
offence to any but partisans temporarily sensitive to a morbid degree, 
ora little in want of reason and patience through the confusing din of an 
approaching election; but, because of its being irrefutable by argument, 
likely--we should think—to be ardently assailed by sophistry and 
sneers. 

We have also before us Dr. Bushnell’s oration before the Society of 
Phi Beta Kappa, on Work and Play, a production so frequently no- 
ticed and extensively known that we need say nothing of it here; 
though we cannot do less than record our humble but hearty admira- 
tion of its power and beauty. It required all the orator’s genius to 
rescue his theme from a lapse below dignity; but having achieved 
that, the triumph of his eloquence was the more complete. A failure 
would have been a deplorable failure ; the success is brilliant in a cor- 
responding degree.—Dr. Putnam’s address at the consecration of the 
cemetery at Forest Hills, an occasion we have mentioned in a pre- 
ceding number, is written in a mood felicitously appropriate to the 
prospective associations of the spot, and the tender solemnity of the 
ceremonies; and it rises, in certain passages, into a tone of high Chris- 
tian eloguence.—* Aquidneck and other poems” is the title of a choice 
collection of lyrical pieces, with valuable and curious historical notes, 
by that true poet of nature, an esteemed contributor to our pages, Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks of Newport. His verses always leap, fresh and liv- 
ing, from a pure fountain. They report the faithful vigils of a reve- 
rent observer of creation, of a discerning eye for the beautiful, a heart 
full of affection for the good. And they are instinct with the generous 
spirit of humanity.—The fourteenth report of the Worcester Sunday 
Scho Society presents the affairs of that active institution as in their 
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accustomed state of healthiness and vigor. It contains matter, besides, 
of importance to all persons interested in this branch of Christian en- 
terprise, and throws light on many questions much considered by Sun- 
day School teachers. The author is Rev. E. E. Hale, Secretary of 
the Society. Rev. H. Alger and Rev. T. P. Allen add a brief report 
as a revising committee.—Several numbers have been sent us of “ The 
Sunday School Penny Magazine,” published by an association in Man- 
chester, England, a work that seems to us capitally designed for fur- 
nishing profitable reading to the young.— We are also indebted to some 
unknown transatlantic friend of second marriages for a treatise on the 
** Lawfulness of Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, examined by 
Scripture, by Rev. C. A. Goodhart, M. A., Minister of St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Chapel, Reading, published with the author’s permission.” Ina 
pamphlet printed with the best of type on the finest of paper, Mr. 
Goodhart freely indulges his propensity to composition, on a question 
which he has persuaded himself is vital to the interests of the church. 
However, he has the sanction of parliament; and we commend him to 
all widowers exercised with the scruples of a traditionary conscience 
on the one hand, and with love for their departed partners’ sisters on 
the other. They will find aid and comfort, doubtless, from his coun- 
sels, all the more grateful because coinciding with inclination, counsels 
made respectable by Hebrew learning, sober by dulness, precise with 
the most rigid method, and blending strict sincerity with a somewhat 
sleepy style.—We thank the publishers, Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, for 
“The Church in arnest,” one of the books of the well known John An- 
gell James. It is written with spirit, as, from its title, it should be. And 
though abounding in illustrations and doctrinal allusions that can hardly 
be enjoyed to a very full extent out of the denominations for which it 
was evidently designed, yet we cheerfully accord to it the praise of be- 
ing one of the best works of a right-hearted, talented, popular author. 
Of Mr. Mountford’s * Euthanasy,” just published by Crosby & Nichols, 
we shall not undertake to speak here at length. Our personal concern 
with the editing of it renders us indisposed to say more than that w 

hope, for the sake of every friend we have, and every reader, for the 
sake of one of them, especially the author, yet hardly more for his 
than theirs, that none of them will fail of the ownership of a volume 
which will bring the presence of high, calm, pure and holy thoughts, 
heavenly communings and devout resolves, into each house and heart 
where it js permitted to come. 
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Orpination at Worcester, Mass.—Dr. J. Allen Penniman was ordain- 
ed as an Evangelist, at Worcester, September 29, 1848. Introductory and 
Concluding Prayers and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Ball of Ware; 
Sermon (from Hebrews viii. 5) and Charge, by Rev. Mr. Greene of Brookfield; 
Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester ; Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev.. Mr. Willson of Grafton. Dr. Penniman has been a physician at 
Brookfield. He takes charge, for the present, of the Unitarian Society in 
Savannah, Ga. 


Instattation at Watrore, N. H.—Rev. William P. Tilden, formerly of 
Concord, N. H., was installed as Pastor of the old Congregational Church and 
Society in Walpole, on Wednesday, September 28, 1848. Introductory 
Prayer“ind Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Knapp of Brookline, Mass. ; 
Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene, N. H. (from Acts iv. 12—* Neither 
is there salvation in any other: for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved”); Prayer of Installation, by 
Rev. Mr. Crosby of Charlestown, N. H.; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Leonard of 
Dublin, N. H.; Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. Mr. Brown of Fitzwil- 
liam, N.'H.; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Saltmarsh of Windsor, Vt.; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Livermore. 


InsTtattaTion aT New Beprorp, Mass.—Rev. M. G. Thomas was in- 
stalled over aliberal Society composed of Unitarians and members of the sect 
of Christians, at New Bedford, October 19, 1848, Introductory Prayer and 
Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Dawes of Fairhaven; Sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Stone of Salem (from John i. 9); Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. 
Briggs of Plymouth; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Allen of Northboro’; Fellowship 
of the Churches, by Rev. Mr. Weiss of New Bedford; Address to the People, 
by Rev. Dr. Peabody of Boston ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Morison of 
New Bedford; Benediction, by the Pastor. 


Depication at Hopkinton, Mass.—The new House erected by the 
Society in Hayden Row, was dedicated to the worship of God, on Wednesday, 
September 28, 1848. The services were performed as follows :—Introductory 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Davis of Marlboro’; Selections from the Scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr. Tenney of Upton; Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. Mr. Holland, 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Stacy 

_ of Milford (from Matthew xi. 5—The theme presented was the Reformatory 
Power of true Christianity); Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Alger of Marl- 
boro’. 
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ANNUAL UNITARIAN CONVENTION. 


Tae AvutumnaL Convention assembled in the city of New Bedford, Oc- 
tober 17, 18 and 19, 1848. The opening meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening, (October 17,) in the First Congregational Church. J. B. Congdon, 
Esq, of New Bedford was called to the Chair, and Rev. William H. Knapp of 
Nantucket acted as Secretary. T. D. Eliot, Esq. of New Bedford, Rev. J. W. 
Thompson of Salem, and Rev, W. H. Knappof Nantucket were appointed a 
committee to nominate the permanent officers of the Convention. The religious 
services appointed for the evening, were commenced. The devotional exer- 
cises were by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston and Rev. Dr. Furness of Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Furness delivered the Discourse, taking his text from Acts xvi. 31: 
“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘The preacher set forth the facts in the 
life of Christ as immeasurably the most important facts in the history of the 
world. The personal history of Christ he declared to be the embodiment of 
Christianity—of true religion. Having briefly shown how the welfare of the 
race was affected for evil or for good, by the prevalence of error or truth in 
regard to religion, and pointed out the value of the facts in the life gf Jesus 
as representing perfect humanity, he dwelt at some length upon the ample 
means of ascertaining the truth of Christianity as a fact, which could be found 
in the history itself. The close of the Sermon was an earnest practical appli- 
cation of the views which had been offered ; and the cherishing ofa spirit of hu- 
manity as a means of comprehending and entering into the spirit of Jesus was 
fervently urged. 

Wednesday, Oct. 18.—The Convention met at 9 A. M. The committee 
appointed to nominate officers, reported the following list, which was unani- 
mously accepted :—Hon. Joseph Grinnell of New Bedford, President. Rev. 
John Pierpont of Troy, N. Y., Hon. Samuel Hoar of Concord, Rev. Lincoln 
Doggett of Raynham, J. B. Thomas, Esq. of Plymouth, Vice Presidents. Rev. 
Charles H. Brigham of Taunton, and Rev. John T. G. Nichols of Saco, Secre- 
taries. The President was conducted to the chair by Rey. J. W. ‘Thompson 
of Salem, Prayer was offered by Rev. John Pierpont of Troy,N. Y. The 
committee chosen for that purpose at the last Autumnal Convention reported a 
series of resolutions, and also several orders to govern the discussion. The 
first resolution was then taken up for consideration :— 

“ Resolved, That, holding as we do that religion is not a mere form or senti- 
ment, but a principle, it is the duty of Christian ministers now, as ever, to make 
frequent inculcations of Christian doctrine, and of:all Christians to become 
- familiar with Christian truth.” 

Remarks were made by Rev. Messrs. Thompson of Salem, Farley of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Richardson of Haverhill, Lincoln of Hampton Falls, N. H., 
Thurston of Billerica, Hill of Worcester, Whitman of East Bridgewater, J. F. 
Clarke of Boston, Robinson of Medfield, Thomas of New Bedford, Ellis 
of Charlestown, Frost of Concord, Mr. G. G. Channing of Boston, Rev. Messrs. 
Muzzey of Cambridge,J. N. Bellows, Osgood of Providence, R.I., Peabody 
of Boston, Dr. Flagg of Boston, Rev.:Dr. Allen of Northborough. There was 
some diversity of opinion as to the meaning of the resolution,—the importance | 
and efficacy of doctrine as a bond of union,—the manner in which doctrines 
were to be taught: but all seemed to agree that it was of the highest impor- 
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tance to set forth the great truths of Christianity in a positive form and not 
controversially—with reference to their application to life, and not as mere 
speculations. Several of the speakers insisted particularly on the necessity of 
a systematic instruction of the young in fundamental doctrines of our religion. 

At one o'clock the Convention adjourned to meet at half past two, P. M. 
At the afternoon session the second resolution was taken up and discussed, 
and then referred back to the committee for modification. The remarks on 
this took a wide range as to the nature, relative importance and best modes of 
preaching upon and advancing moral reform. The speakers were Rev. Messrs, 
Thurston and Pierpont, Mr. G. G. Channing, Rev. Messrs. Osgood and 
Richardson, Hon. Mr. Arnold of New Bedford, Rev. Mr. Robinson, Rev. Dr. 
Hall of Providence, R. I., Rev. Claudius Bradford of Bridgewater, Dr. Allen, 
Rev. Messrs. Hill, Whitman, Muzzey, Brown (of the Christian denomination) 
of New Bedford, Bellows, and Stone of Salem. 

Rev Mr. Osgood made a suggestion that the first hour of the meeting tomor- 
row morning, should be devoted to a devotional conference, which was accept- 
ed. After prayer by Rev. Henry A. Miles of Lowell, the Convention at eight 
o’clock adjourned to attend the tea-party, given by the ladies of the two Unita- 
rian societies, This was held in the City Hall—a large and beautiful apart- 
ment, richly decorated for the occasion, The tables were covered with an 
abundance of delicacies. The assembly of ladies and gentlemen filled the 
room; and the whole entertainment, for sustained hospitality, generous and 
joyous feelings, brilliancy and beauty, could not easily be surpassed. 

T. D. Eliot, Esq. of New Bedford, ina most cordial and felicitous manner, in 
behalf of the fair hostesses, welcomed the guests and invited them to be at home. 
A blessing was asked by Rev. Mr. Farley: and the Doxology, “ From all that 
.dwell,” &c. was sung. After partaking of the good things provided for the 
body and spending an hour in the interchange of friendly greetings, at the call 
of the Chairman, sprightly and pertinent speeches, brief and pleasant, were 
made by Rev. Mr. Osgood, Dr. Parkman, Rev. Mr. Pierpont, and Dr. Furness. 
The “ Dismission !iymn” was sung, and the party broke up with the feeling 
that it was good to have been together. 

The religious services on Wednesday evening were held in the First Con- 
gregational Church. The Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Weiss of New 
Bedford. Rev. Chandler Robbins of Boston preaehed from Matthew vi. 6: 
“Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.” The design of the sermon, after admitting the union and 
harmony ofthe inward with the outward Christian life, and the fact that the 
one could not truly and vitally exist without the other, was to set forth by 
several illustrations, the importance of the. secret religious life, to successful 
activity in the cause of practical goodness, to the mght growth and influence 
of character, to the power of any denomination. We were unable to take 
notes of this discourse, and cannot therefore do justice to the beauty and fervor 
with which the subject was treated and applied. 

Thursday, Oct. 19.—According to previous vote, the first hour of the morn- 
ing session was given to devotional conference. Rev. F. W. Holland intro- 
duced the service by a few remarks and reading the 244th of Greenwood’s 
Hymns. Rev. N. S. Folsom offered prayer. Remarks interspersed with 
singing were made by Rev. Messrs. Fuller, E. M. Stone, Bradford, Muzzey 
and Pierpont. 
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The Convention then resumed the order of business, after prayer by Rev. E. 


B. Hall of Providence. 

The second resolution was then read as amended by the business commit- 
tee, and passed,—being as follows :— 

“ Resolved, That while we would do all that we can for the diffusion of 
Christianity abroad, we feel ourselves particularly bound to labor for the pro- 
motion of freedom, peace, temperance, purity and piety at home.” 

The same committee were appointed to nominate their successors who are 
to make arrangements for the next Autumnal Convention. 

The third resolution was then brought up, and discussed by Rev. Messrs. 
Farley, Osgood, Dr. Furness, Dr. Parkman, Stone, Briggs, Bellows, Nicholson 
of Illinois, Pierpont, Holland, G. W. Warren, Esq.and Hon.S. Hoar. It was 
adopted, as follows :— 

“ Resolved, That in an age remarkable for its physical developments, and 
devoted in an unexaimpled degree to physical good, the peculiar peril of the 
times is to be averted only by the spirit of profound reverence and fervent 
devotion.” 

The fourth resolution, embracing matters already discussed, was passed 
without debate ; thus :— 

“ Resolved, That the worship of the sanctuary, the ordinances of Christianity, 
the religion of the closet and the household, are to be employed and urged 
more than ever as the paramount means by which to promote the spirit of de- 
votion.” 

The fifth resolution was as follows :— 

“ Resolved, That in the death of Kay of Northumberland, Ripley of Wal- 
tham, Whitman of Lexington, and Peabody of Burlington, while we submis- 
sively acknowledge the dispensations of a wise and benignant providence, we 
mourn the loss of able and devoted fellow-laborers.” 

It was advocated in a most pertinent and affecting manner by Rev. Messrs. 
Pierpont, Waterston and Weiss, and passed by the whole Convention stand- 
ing. 

The Committee for the next Convention were then appointed according to 
the nomination, viz: Rev. James W. Thompson of Salem, Rev. Alexander 
Young, D. D., of Boston, Rev. Calvin Lincoln of Fitchburg, T. D. Eliot, Esq. 
of New Bedford, aud Francis Alger, Esq. of Buston. 

After the presenting of a resolution of thanks to the Churches of New Bed- 
ford for their hospitality, and to Hon. Mr. Grinnell for his services in the Chair, 
the Convention adjourned. These Resolves were in the following ternis: 

“ Reso'ved. Thit the thanks of this Convention be presented to our brothers 
and sisters of New Bedford for the cordial welcome which they have extended 
to us, and the generous hospitality with which they have entertained us, and 
that we shall return to our homes with the feeling that the tie of Christian 
sympathy has been strengthened between us. 

“ Reso'ved, That the thanks of this Convention be, and they are hereby 
returned to Hon. Mr. Grinnell for the kind, faithful and dignified manner in 
which he has guided and presided over our deli erations.” 


——— 





The closing prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Whitman of Bridgewater. 

In the evening the services of Installation took place at the Centre Chapel, 
as recorded on a previous page. % 

*," Weare obliged to give a condensed account of the proceedings of the 
Convention. Correspondents who were present assure us that the attendance 
was large, the interest enthusiastic, the spirit harmonious and devout, and the 
speaking able and earnest. 











